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Mistcellanies. 
i Nati lligencer— 
Editors of the National Inte! 

% ——— Considering the enclosed letter 
to be highly interesting to all parents, and to eo 
ical men, 1 think you will conter a favor on the 
community by giving the whole of ita place in 
your widely circulating paper. 

: With much respect, yours, &e. 


LEWIS CONDICT. 


Jan. 21, 1829. 











House of Representatives, 


TRACHEOTOMY, IN THE CROUP OR RATTLES. 


et, daughter of 
oa 9 0 Theological Seminary, * ſour — 
and of a plethoric habit, was severe ¥ _ cw 
with the croup, on the first of last month, —* : 
most efficient means were immediately emp —* 
and administered for her relief; and their ep S 
cation was continued through the course of ele! 
or ten days, with temporary remissions in the 
oms of 
Fo eases, and sympathetic ge of the 
lungs, but without any permanent reliel, poe 
At the end of the above period it was 2 me 
altogether useless to attempt the farther a — 
tration of the usual remedies in that stage of the 
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could live only a 
r portion of the windpipe. 


indpipe directly above the breast bone was 
— — pevtorened by Dr Joseph T. Pitney, 
of this village, in the presence of a number of med- 
ical gentlemen. After having cut with great cau- 
tion more than one inch deep, through various 
rts, the windpipe was exposed to view, and an 
incision transversely made into It, through which 
there was an instantaneous gush of bloody muco- 
rulent matter.* 


mucus from the lungs.and Trachea, the opening 
was then enlarged by Cutting out a small portion 
of the windpipe, through which she breathed and 
expectorated freely, and was completely reliev- 
ed. : 
' Her pulse instantly rose, and became distinct 
and regular. ; 
** tube was then introduced lest the sides 
ofthe wound might collapse, but from apprehen- 
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ne necessity occurred for replacing it. 
ficial opening eight days after the operation. 
the little patient coughed very much, and, during 


a pint of muco-purulent matter, with shreds or 
pieces of preternatural membrane streaked with 
blood. 

After this period, the cough and expectoration 
than was anticipated. 


she was rational,t and had a comparatively requi- 


pipe having entirely ciosed. 
She manifested her wishes by motions. 


ble voice. 


milk, which she swallowed without difficulty. 





the operation. 
Auburn, Dec. 8, 1828. 





Philadelphia ; but both patients died. 


nothing 
—e 
was rational in every stage of the disorder. 


. Ausurn, (N. J.) pec. 12, 1828. 


nent, drawn up 





send family, T 
er hope extinguished. She is to us 


a mae from the dead. The immediate relie 


Ten) 3 oe 

“uiring attentions unremitted, judicious, anc 
vs ever at h 
vattendance and the 


Oud Not suff 
Gay in his - 


preference of the patien 
r them to perform. But, above all 


tha . 
then apprehensions 


ine tak - 
eNlaken up for the operation, she said, ‘I wil 








Professor H. Mills, of | ceptible. 


increasing inflammation, filling of 


: i ith its pulse scarcely per- 
ase, as the child, (with i 

ceptible.) in the opinion of all persons present, 
ae i short time from intercupt- 
ed respiration, occasioned by the swelling and 
formation of a preternatural membrane in the up- 


In this critical state, and as the only means of 
relief, the operation of Tracheotomy, or opening 


To facilitate respiratian, and the discharge of 


sions of its irritation, and obstruction to the free 
discharge of mucus it was presently removed, and 


From this time she began to improve slowly, 
and continued to breath freely through the arti- 


From the diseased state of the windpipe, and 
its innumerable ramifications through the lungs, 


the first four days after the operation, expecto- 
rated through the opening daily, more than half 


gradually lessened, and she improved much faster 
During the first four days after the operation, 


site portion of strength, but was periectly speech-| °" at the very least, among the signals of a great 
less, as the air did not pass from the lungs through “ * : : 
the fauces or throat, the upper portion of the wind- ed men’s attention with a new force to the pictur- 


On the fifth day it was discovered that a very | class of feelings deeply important to modern 
little air passed through the mouth, and for the minds, but for which our elder poetry offered no 
first time, with difficulty she was heard to whis-|€XPonent, and perhaps could offer none, because 


r. 

On the eighth day from the operation, the of being converted into — and belong chiefly 
cough, and expectoration through the aperture, to an age as indolent, cultivated and unbelieving 
having very much abated, it was ascertained by | #5 OUFr Own. : “ogy ; 
experiment that she could breathe with tolerable |! falsehood which may exist in Werter it- 
ease through her mouth—the wound was therefore | 8¢!6 and the boundless delirium of extravagance 
closed, and on the sixteenth day from the opera- which it called forth in others, is a high praise 
tion it was healed, and she walked about the floor which cannot justly be denied it. 
and spoke, and continues to speak with an audi- reader cught also to understand that our current 


Her diet after the operation was new sweet |CMes to us through the all-subduing medium of 


In the recovery of this patient, much credit is melancholy rendered macdlin, its hero reduced 
due to the unremitting attention of the Nurse in from the stately gloom of a broken-hearted poet 
clearing the artificial opening of pieces of mem-|'© the tearful wrangling of a dyspeptic man-mille- 
brane, and a profusion of matter which was con- |!’ 
stantly thrown into it during the first week after 


X. B. ‘ * o 2 2 
od Spe i ans Metical Sosa oar tu and be i we mistake ey new to the 
. we cannot find but two cases reported of 
ee see» 4 been performed for the croup 
ren — — —* Dr stg of that sort is ever at work. When I look apon 
? 


tod dnchenrnal length of the incision about one and abalf inch : the effort issues simply in procuring supply for wants, 
full; the beating of the hdjasent eeeenre Perhaps than a table spoon- | which again have no object but continuing this 
wound, Te { the adjacent very apparent on the sides of Pe 1 

ing 10 stupaly  fith though perfectly sensible, (having taken | poor existence of ours; and then, that all satisfac- 
, ) - hole process without a resisting 


Believing that the preceding  state- 
see Pear: by Dr Pitney, might interest you 
Paysician, l transmit it to you with some sup- 


mentary notes, It is a case which has excited 
tnsiderable notice he * 
—— re, and, as you may well 


ne of intense interest to my- 
he little girl is spared to us 


¥ the operation was succeeded by a state 
of the patient extremely dubious and critical— 


¢ were happy in a faithful nurse, who 
and to do what the nerves of the Cas- 


re Wonderful mercy gave success to the 
* No medicines were found requisite af- 
3 Was performed. The little pa- 
© consultation of the physicians, and 

of her resistance ; and on be- 


‘hold still if you won't give me any more medicine.’ 
She kept Aer word, and a wondertul Providence 
enabled them to keep theirs. [am writing to a 
physician who is alsoa father, and I will not apol- 
ogize for such particulars. 

If your public and other cares leave you leisure, 
[ should be happy to have any remarks you may 
feel disposed to make ; and any inquiries, calling 
for further particulars, shall be promptly answer- 
ed. ‘The little girl has this moment come into my 
study, is playful, and though not completely re- 
stored to her strength, seems free from disease, 
and the scar of the wound will be scarcely per- 


With much esteem, yours, 
HENRY MILLS. 


De Lewis Conpicr. 





GOETHE. 

Goethe’s two earliest works are Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen and The Sorrows of Werter. The 
boundless influence and popularity they gained, 
both at home and abroad, is well known. It was 
they that established almost at ance his literary 
fame in his own country 3 and even determined 
his subsequent private history, for they brought 
him into contact with the Duke of Weimar. Their 
effegts over Europe at large were not less striking 
than in Germany. 

‘It would be difficult,’ observes a writer on this 
subject, ‘to name two books which have exercised 
a deeper influence ou the subsequent literature of 
Europe, than these two performances of a young 
author ;_ his first-fruits, the produce of his twenty- 
fourth year. Werter appeared to seize the hearts 
of men in all quarters of the world, and to utter 
four them the word which they had long been 
waiting to hear. As usually liappens, too, this 
same word, once uttered, was soon abundantly 
repeated ; spoken in all dialects, and chaunted 
through all notes of the gamut, till the sound of it 
had grown a weariness rather than a pleasure.— 
Sceptical sentimentality, view-hunting, love, friend- 
ship, suicide, and desperation, became the staple 
of literary ware : and though the epidemic, after 
a long course of years, subsided in Germany, it 
reappeared with various modifications in other 
countries, and everywhere abundant traces of its 
good and bad effects are still to be discerned.— 
The fortune of Berlichingen with the Iron Hand, 
though less sudden, was by no means less exalted. 
In his own country, Gotz, though he now stands 
solitary and childless, became the parent of an 
innumerable progeny of chivalry, plays, feudal 
delineations, and poetico-antiquarian perform- 
ances ; which, though long ago deceased, made 
noise enough in their day and generation: and 
with ourselves, his influence has been perhaps still 
more remarkable. Sir Walter Scott’s first litera- 
ry enterprise was a translation of Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen ; and, if genius could be communicated 
like instruction, we might call this work of Goe- 
the’s the prime cause of Marmion and the Lady 
of the Lake, with all that has followed from the 
same creative hand. ‘Truly, a grain of seed that 
has lighted on the right soil! For if not firmer 
and fairer, it has grown to be taller and broader 
than any other tree; and all the nations of the 
earth are still yearly gathering of its fruit. 

‘But overlooking these spiritual genealogies, 
which bring little certainty and little profit, it may 
be sufficient to observe of Berlichingen and Wer- 
ter, that they stand prominent among the causes, 





change in modern literature. The former direct- 
esque effects of the Past; and the latter, for the 
first time, attempted the more accurate delineation 


they are feelings that arise from passion incapable 


This, notwithstanding the dash 


The English 
version of Werter is mutilated and inaccurate ; it 


the French, shorn of its caustic strength, with its 


Meanwhile, of the philosophy which reigns in 
Werter and which it has been our lot to hear so 
often repeated elsewhere, we may here produce a 
short specimen. The following passage will serve 


mere English reader. 
‘That the life of man is but a dream, has come 
into many a head; and with me, too, some feeling 


the limits within which man’s powers of action 
and inquiry are hemmed in; when I see how all 


tion on certain points of inquiry is but a dreaming 
resignation, while you paint, with many cvloured 
figures and gay prospects, the walls you sit im- 
prisoned by,—all this, Wilhelm, makes me dumb. 
I return to my own heart, and find there such a 
world! Yet a world, too, more in forecast and 
dim desire, than in vision and living power. And 
then all swims before my mind’s eye; and so I 
smile, and again go dreaming on as others do. 
‘That children know not what they want, all 
conscientious tutors and education-philosophers 
»| have long been agreed ; but that full grown men, 
f| as well as children, stagger to and fro along this 
earth ; like these, not knowing whence they come 
or whither they go3 aiming, just as little, after 
1} true objects; governed just as well by biscuit, 
cakes, and birchrods ; this is what no one likes to 
believe ; and yet it seems to me, the fact is lying 
t! under our very nose. 
>| ‘I will confess to thee, for I know what thou 
wouldst say to me on this point, that those are the 
happiest, who, like children, live from one day to 
the other, carrying their dolls about with them, to 
dress and undress ; gliding, also, with the highest 
respect, before the drawer where mamma has 


‘remember one similar case to this. 








'}locked the gingerbread; and, when they do get 
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THE CIBERTIES @F THE PROPLE MUST STAND OR PALL TOGETHER.—-HUME. 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1829. 
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the wished -for morsel, devouring it with puſſed- 
out cheeks, and crying, More !—'These are the 
fortunate of the earth. Well is it likewise with 
those who can label their rag-gathering employ- 
ments, or perhaps their passions, with pompous 
titles, and represent them to mankind as gigantic 
undertakings ſor its welfare and salvation. Hap- 
py the man who can live in such wise! But he 
who, in his humility, observes where all this issues, 
who sees how fewtly any small thriving citizen can 
trim his patch of garden into a paradise, and with 
what unbroken heart even the unhappy crawls 
along under his burden, and all are alike ardent 
to see the light of this sun but one minute longer ; 
— yes, he is silent, and he too forms his world out 
of himself, and he too is happy because he is a 
man. “And then, hemiued in as he is, he ever 
keeps in his heart the sweet feeling of freedom, 
and that this dungeon—can be left when he 
likes.” 


WITCHC 8 AFT. 

Thomas Hudson, a young man about twenty- 
five years of age, was brought up at the Leeds 
Courihouse on Friday the {tir of November, by 
warrant, charged with assaulting Susannah Or- 
mond, the wife of a brush-maler, residing at Black 
Bank, in that town, under the following very 
novel circumstances. 

The complainant, who appeared to be a decent, 
sensible woman, stated, that her own house ad- 
joins that of the defendant’s father, and that some 
how or other, but from what cause’ the deponent 
knew not, the defendant and other of his relations 
had taken it into their heads to believe that she 
possessed the power of witchcraft, and laid to 
her charge the cause of every misfortune by which 





the family were afflicted. On Saturday night last, | q; 


as she was leaving the yard which comnrunicates 
with the two houses, she was suddenly seized by 
the defendant, who ‘jammed’ her against 2 wall, 
and continued to prick her upon the arms and 
other parts of the body, with what she conceived 
to be a quantity of pins. She at length managed 
to make her escape, but was so much injured, by 
the wounds she had received, that she was obliged 
to keep to her bed the whole of next day. 

Mr Brown (who was on the bench with ‘the 
mayor) said—Well in all my experience, I only 
Now then, 
you stupid fellow, do you deny having assaulted 
this woman. 

Defendant first looking with a fearful eye on 
the complainant—No, I don’t deny pricking her ; 
Pil take to the truth. But she’s done all the mis- 
chief; and let her deny it if she can! She’s the 
cause of it and I’m the sufferer. 

Mr Brown.—The cause of what ? 

The defendant went on to explain that he had 
actually been bewitched, as had also a relation of 
his, by the complainant. ‘I feel i¢ in me,’ he 
continued, ‘it burns like yon fire; its terrible at 
times : and sometimes our bed is so hot that nei- 
ther me nor my father can lay down on it; isn’t 
it true, father ?’ 

Upon this, the father, a tall old man, stepped 
forward, and assured the bench that the statement 
of his was true. 

Mr Brown.—Now, my good old man, I should 
imagine, from your years, that you have some lit- 
tle sense, but as to your son, Bedlam would be 
the fittest place for him, do let me know if you be- 
lieve in all this nonsense, and that this poor wo- 
man does bewitch your family, as you call it. 

The old man, with much earnestness, said, ‘I 
have reason to believe she is no good. Sie knows 
what I mean, but I'll not come near her (at the 
same time stepping back a space or two.) Why, 
bless you, we are so hot in bed sometime, that 
+g like to be scorched out.? (Much Jaugh- 
ter. 

Defendant.—Relieve it, indeed ! feeling is be- 
lieving. I feel it now, but that’s only because, 
when I pricked her, it went out of me into this 
woman (pointing to a female who accompanied 
the complainant,) but now it has come back again. 
I should be well tomorrow, if I could prick her 
(at the same time laying hold of the woman’s 
arm, endeavouring to prick her with a pin.) He 
was ordered immediately to desist, but the at- 
tempt occasioned a roar of laughter, in which the 
women heartily joined. 

Detendant—Just let me draw blood out of her 
and I shall be well! (Laughter.) It flies out of 
me into her; and when she stares at me, it comes 
back again! Do let me prick her a bit! 

The Mayor said he should not be permitted to 
do any thing of the kind. He did not imagine 
that there were such jacknapes in existence at 
this time of day. 

Mr Brown.—Suppose this woman should punc- 
ture your flesh with a ‘cobbler’s awl,’ how would 
you relish that, eh? 

Defendant.—Well, I should deserve it, if I had 
done as she has. ‘There’s been many a one burnt 
for less. ‘There’s no keeping things right in the 
house for her, is there father ? 

The old man with a deep sigh, and a very 
knowing shake of the head, muttered, ‘No; my 
lad ;’ and then turning to the complainant, said, 
in a solemn tone, ‘Say thy prayers woman—Say 
thy prayers.’ 

The defendant went on to describe the manner 
in which the woman infused the ‘spirit of evil’ 
into him. ‘She came up to me and stared in my 
face.’ 

Mr Brown.—It would make any reasonable 
person stare to meet a fool like you. 

The defendant continued—Whe she begins to 
stare, then it comes over me in a minute. When 
she took her eyes off me and went away, it went 
out of me into the bed, which got so hot that we 
were obliged to turn out! (Renewed laughter.) 

Mr Brown.—Pshaw ! it was a delirious fever— 
a heated brain, if you have any, but that you have 
1 am inclined to doubt. I think I could cure you, 
my man, if I dared do, and that would be by 
whipping it out of you. 

The defendant described to the court the means 
he had taken ‘to do away with the spell.’? These 
means, certainly were of the most ludicrous de- 
scription, and the air of naivette with which they 
were delivered, occasioned much merriment, but,as 
they would ‘biur the grace of modesty,’ we for- 
bear repeating them.—The fellow was bound over 
in his own recognizance of £19 to keep the peace 
towards the lieges, but more particularly towards 


the females, and ordered to pay the expenses of 
the warrant. After a suitable admonition from 
the bench, the defendant left the court under the 
protection of his father, who seemed to take 
especial care not to touch the garments of the wo- 


men.— London Paper. 


A boy, who had not learned his catechism very 
accurately, on being asked, ‘Who killed Abel ? 
guessed to the best of his ability, and boldly an- 
swered ‘General Jackson !’ : 





A good thing well applied.—Dr Heuniker being 
engaged in private conversation with the great 
Earl of Chatham, his Lordship asked him how 
he defined wit. ‘ My Lord,’ said the Doctor, ‘wit 
is like what a pension would be, given by your 
Lordship to your humble servant—a good thing 
well applied. 





The Providence ‘Cadet,’ relates a story of the 
cook of a West-India captain, who had a taste ne 
iess discriminating than his master, and was not 
backward in gratifying it. Being ordered to kill 
and cook one chicken only, for the cabin, and two 
gizzards making their appearance, the captain in- 
quired the meaning of it. ‘Why massa,’ says the 
Cook, ‘there is a kine of ſowi have two gizzard 
—when I goto market on shore I buy um.’ 





On the morning previous to a late ball not a 
hundred miles from Tunbridge Wells, a gentle- 
man wishing to be prepared with some coinpli- 
ment, ready ‘cut and dried,’ applied to one of the 
theatrical company for the name of the goddess of 
dancing. The son of Thespis, thinking this op- 
portunity for a joke too irresistable, to be lost, told 
the inquirer, ‘Joan of Arc;’ this sufficed, and in 
the evening, at the close of a quadrille, he actually 
stepped up to a lady and passionately exclaimed, 
‘Madam, you dance like Joan of Arc !’—English 
paper. 

A party having been formed to play at Cricket, 
found, on coming to the field, that they were but 
twenty-one in number, instead of twenty-two; on 
which, one of the party brought the worthy land- 
lord of the tavern where they intended to dine— 
‘Will friend Boniface do to make up the deficien- 
cy’ said the Mercury that had brought him.— 
‘Why, we only wanted one, Jack,’ said one of 
the party, ‘why the deuce did you bring a host.’ 








A restriction of the Swedish Government, re- 
specting matrimony, prevents the young men from 
entering into wedlock before, the age of twenty- 
one, except in case where property is bequeathed 
to an heir who is then at liberty to marry as soon 
as he attains eighteen. Girls are allowed to mar- 
ry at fifteen. 





LIGHT READING. 

A young lady of Brunswick, an attendant on 
the late Duchess, mortified that, from her neglect- 
ed educatien, she was precluded from joining in 
the literary conversations which were frequently 
introduced at that court, requested her royal mis- 
tress to furnish her with such books as might 
enable her to remedy this defect. Her Royal 
Highness, smiling, handed her a Dictionary ; and 
next asked her how she liked it. ‘Oh! itis de- 
lightful !? said the fair student: ‘there are some 
books which I have seen, where the words are so 
huddled together, that one does not know what to 
make of them; but here it is quite a pleasure to 
see them all drawn up in order, like so many sol- 
diers on a parade.’ 


Hanway was among the most singular of human 
eccentrics. A friend of his, Sir Timothy Wal- 
do, kad dined with the Duke of N » and, on 
leaving his house, was contributing to the inso- 
lence and covetousness of a train of servants who 
lined the hall, when, at last, putting a crown into 
the hand of the cook, the fellow returned it, say- 
ing, ‘Sir, I don’t take silver.’ ‘Don’t you, indeed,’ 
said the worthy baronet, ‘then I don’t give gold,’ 
and returner! the five shillings to his purse. Mr 
Hanway remarked on the disgraceful absurdity of 
permitting servants to receive vails,.and told Sir 
Timothy of a circumstance which had happened 
to himself. He was paying the servants of a re- 
spectable friend for a dinner which their master 
had invited him to, one by one as they appeared. 
‘Sir, your great coat.’ ‘There’s a shilling, John.’ 
‘Your hat.” ‘There’s a shilling, Dick.’ ‘Stick.’ 
‘A shilling, Joe? ‘Umbrella’ ‘A shilling, Wil- 
liam.’ ‘Sir, your gloves.’ ‘Why, friend, keep the 
gloves-—they are not worth a shilling,’ said the fa- 
cetiouss Hanway, and walked off as quick as he 
could, for fear of a fresh relay of these dinner-tax 
gatherers. 





From the Philadelphia Chronicle. 

Anecdote.—It is well known to literary people, 
that in preparing works for the press, it is usual 
for the printer, after the proof sheets have been 
seen by the author, to go over them again, and 
clear them of what are called typographical errors, 
such as wrong spelling, innaccuracies of punctua- 
tion, and similar impertections.—In performing 
this office for a celebrated northern critic and 
editor, a printer, now dead, was in the habit of in- 
troducing a much greater number of commas than 
appeared to the author the sense required. The 
case was provoking, but did not produce a formal 
remonstrance, until Mr W—n himself accidentally 
afforded the learned editor an opportunity of sig- 
nifying his dissatisfaction with the plethora of 
punctuation under which his compositions were 
made to labor. The worthy printer, coming to a 
passage one day which he could not understand, 
very natorally took it into his head that it was un- 
intelligible, and transmitted it to his employer, 
with a remark, on the margin, that ‘there appear- 
ed some obscurity in it. The sheet was immedi- 
ately returned, with this reply, which we give 
verbatim—‘Mr Jeffrey sees no obscurity here, ex- 
cept such as arises from the d d quantity of 
commas, which Mr W—n seems to keep ina 
pepper-box beside him, for the purpose of dusting 
all his proofs with.’ 





A doubtful Rogue.—A suspicious character 
being brought up at the Mansion-house, the other 
day, and desired to give an account of himself, 
said he had been at sea, had sailed to Peru, and 
seen a great deal of the world. The Lord Mayor 


English Servants and their Vails—Mr Jonas| 








said that in all probability he had stopped for a} 


— 


whiie at Van Dieman's Land. The Prisoner was 
not, he said, aware that he had touched at that 
quarter. The Lord Mayor: ‘Thiak for a while 
I think you touched at Botany Bay.’ (A laugh.) 
Prisoner : ‘Botany Bay! Oh deur, no! I don’t 
think it possible.” (Laughter)—The Lord “layor. 
[think you'll tind Pm right. Pray is not your 
name White ?°—Prisoner (affrighted) ‘White ! 
No my Lord: I should think vnot’—Mr Brown 
said be now perfectly recollected the prisoner, 
whose name was White, and whose father was 
transported for robbery.— Prisoner : My name is 
Green; and if my father was transported, I know 
nothing about it. I don’t think any thing of the 
kind ever occurred tu me. (Laughter)—The 
Lord Mayor thought the case was one which 
would warrant him in committing the prisoner as 
a rogue and vagabond.—Sentenced to three months 
imprisonment and hard labor. 








FROM THE MEMOIRS OF THE MARGRAVINE OF ANSPACH. 
Spectmen of German Nobility.—M. de Bren- 
kenhoti, who had been attached to Frederic, was 
one day speaking of the Pomeranian dominions, 
which formed part of that King’s empire. In a 
report which he made to his master with regard 
to the state of the nobility there, he found that in 
one village, called Czarnidarmo, which did not 
contain more than one hundred and forty or fifty 
acres of cultivated land, the community was 
formed by twelve noble families, consisting of 
fifty-nine persons; and that the cow-keeper and 
the crier were the only persons in the village who 
were not noble, but that their wives, however, 
were born nobles. What an idea of nobility ! 

A Grand Ballet.—The extravagant ideas of 
the ballet-masters are beyond description. Will 
it be believed that at Naples it was proposed to 
give a ballet, the subject‘of which was the annals 
of Tacitus,—an heroic ballet, where all the Ro- 
man Empire was to dance. We there should have 
seen the foundation of Rome, the conquest of Af- 
rica, the affair of Canna, and the destruction of 
Cartharge, executed in caprioles. Hannibal and 
Scipin might dance a pas de deux. This sublime 
spectacle might terminate by the death of Julius 
Caesar, who should fall under the hands of Brutus 
in a cadence, and expire on the stage to the sound 
of viulins ; and Cicero, by redoubled entrechats, 
might address the Senate with all his eloquence. 

If he had succeeded, he proposed to give, the 
next season, the Triumvirate in a pas de trois,— 
# surprising pantomimic spectacle, which would 
decide the fate of the universe in gambades; and 
Mare Antony would dance a minuet with Cleo- 
patra. 

Opera Dancers and Singers.—An old Sicilian 
nobleman, who had formerly figured away much 
with the figurantes, remarked to me that the fe- 
male dancers had never any genius. He gave me 
a physical reason for it; ‘It is,’ said he pleasant- 
ly, ‘that their minds fall into their limbs, and their 
greatest understanding remains in their ſeet. — 
But there is this contradiction to his assertion, 
that where the question is concerning their interest, 
they are eagles whose genius soars to rise toa 
rapid fortune. Mademoiselle Coupe, the figu- 
rante, retired from the Opera with all the honours 
of the dance. The entrechat procured her 25,000 
livres per annum. Mademoiselle Vestris, in fol- 
lowing the Graces, attained a brilliant fortune.— 
L’Allart ruined only one prince; to be sure, it 
was not her fault that she did not proceed further 
in the art, for he was the only one in France ts 
ruin; her companions had already exhausted all 
the others. Mademoiselle Guiman held a Court, 
besides spectacles ; she was possessed of surpris- 
ing moderation ; she spent for the Prince de S— 
only 100,000 livres for her table, and 50,060 for 
her menus plaisirs. 

Knowledge of Music.—Many of the female 
singers at Naples, I am confident, neither knew 
how to read or write. I was one day at the house 
of one of these perfurmers by profession ; after 
many entreaties that she would favour us with an 
air, from which she excused herself on the plea of 
having had a violent cold for a month past, and a 
swelled throat, which prevented her from singing, 
she complied with our request. In taking the 
music-book to place it on the pianoforte, she turn- 
ed it, as if by mistake, upside down, so that on 
opening the first leaf, at the bottom of the page 
the words ‘fine dell’ Aria’ were written with the 
letters reversed. As I perceived the mistake, I 
took the book and placed it right. The lady was 
piqued, and, not wishing to appear, ignorant, took 
the book rather abruptly, and placed it in again 
as it was before. ‘Know’ said she, ‘Signora, that 
this is an Hebrew air, sang in the synagogue of 
the Jews, and that it begins at the end.’ 





Somnambulism.—A most laughable circum- 
stance occurred on Monday night week, after an 
auction sale of household furniture, at the village 
of Great Ousebourne, in this county. The auc- 
tioneer and his clerk retired to bed in the same 
room, leaving some company below, who, not so 
much fatigued as the auctioneer, were regaling 
themselves and talking over the day’s purchases. 
On a sudden, these worthy wights were alarmed 
by hearing the auctioneer calling out from above, 
‘a going, a going, a going ;’ the company went up 
Stairs to ascertain what was to be sold at that 
hour of the night, when, to their utter astonish- 
ment, they found the auctioneer upon his legs in 
the middle of the room, going through his profes- 
sional functions with great zest. He was not at 
all daunted by the presence of the company, but 
rather encouraged, and went on selling the bed- 
ding, until he had sold all the clothes off his clerk ; 
and he would have sold the bed from under him, 
had he not been prevented by the by-standers ;— 
quilts, blankets, sheets, bolsters, and pillows—eve- 
ry thing went in proper order. In endeavouring 
to prevent him from patting the bed up at auction, 
he awoke, and found that the pleasure he had been 
enjoving, in disposing of the goods around him to 
‘the best bidder,’ was but a dream.—Leeds Intel. 





A Country Dance.—1 saw on the evening of 
the Ist of January, 1829, in my neighborhood, in 
Tyler county, Va. the father, the grand father, 
and the great grand father; the daughter, the 
mothe; and the grand mother; the mother, and 
daughter, and grand mother; the son, the grand 
son, and the great grand son, all in a dance on 
the same floor at the same time.— Wheeling Gaz. 
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_regard to the musical propensities of this beantiful me- 








FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 6, 1829. 
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‘ 
Principles of Legislalion.—We are glad to sce Mr} 


Shaw's speech on the tax act published in the Courier, 
since we understand it to comprise the grounds on which 
a majority of the house voted against a state tax. Besides, | 
it shows as clearly as it can be shown, not enly that the’ 
Commonwealth is not in debt, but cannot get into debt.— 


It is remarkably consistent and conclusive io its reasonit:g. | 


for if the people of this state are all able and ready to pay | 


their just proportion of the public expeases, as Mr Shaw ' 
secms to imply, it is a good reason why they should not! 


do so, but resort to some manceuvre to raise the wind. 11; 


the treasury should, contrary to all appearances, grow i 
low, we need be under no apprehension, as long as we ean} 
go out of any morning, and harpoon a levathian or some | 
other fish, great or small, that we happen first to meet’ 
with. These honorable, liberal, prudent, public spirited, 


and patriotic principles of legislation, really make one j brated for oratory and egg-pop, is also here. and [ have 


proud of Old Massachusetts. Since it is so satisfactorily 
made out that all the money that gets into the treasury is 
carried off by some robber or plunderer, how can the leg- 
islators serve the public so effectually as by acting as a 
body guard to maintain and defend the emptiness of the 
treasury, and save the Commonwealth from loss, by inter- 
cepting what little supplies may take that direction by dint 
of borrowing or foraging, and put them into their own 
pockets where they will yield ‘six per cent.’ © _ 
A LETTER FROM WASHINGTON, 
Messrs: Editors—t{n my last epistle I enlightened ye in 





tropolis ; that epistle was not, as ye well know, intended 
for the eyes of the public; but since they had the curiosity 
to call for it, I think it proper to enlighten ye still far- 
ther. - 

I must, to tell all my experiences, commence at that 
time, when, with tears glistening upon my spectacles, | 
bade ye an affectionate adieu, in the theatre, when ‘Tom 
and Jerry,’ I think, was the moral lesson of the evening. 
Sorrowful was the hour to all concerned ; ye sorrowed for 
my loss, I sorrowed that I must leave ye, and the mana- 
gers sorrowed because there were but about half enough 
in the theatre to pay the expenses of the evening Heart 
hardening, and chilling was our congee, and when [ left 
the house, a white frost was settling upon all the oyster 
shops in the vicinity. 

With a firm reliance upon a glass of gin sling, and the 
wakefulness of the Jehu, did I take my seat in the vehicle 
of transportation, and marvellous was the crack of the 
whip. Here it was that I came across my first expe- 
rience. [ found that our driver had christened his beasts, 
each with a name, and that he talked to them as affec- 
tionately as to his children. I immediately wrote this 
down in my tablets. He continually snapped his whip at 
one of the beasts making it restive, and when I inquired 
wherefore, he said the animal was fond of being tickled. 
So l told him the story of the little boy who said he liked 
to be spanked, he felt so well when it had done smarting. 
I thought he would langh, as he appeared to be a civil sort 
of a man, but he had the impudence to say it was an old 
story, which so incensed me that [ said not another word 
until we arrived at the city of Providence. 

I was told that here I should see the Blackstone canal, 
and having half an hour to spare, I ran to lock at it, but 
what was my surprise to find the sides built of white 
stones. I inquired of a labourer, who replied, ‘By the 
powers, its becase these stones are so ould, that they're 
so white,’ and as this is a conclusion supported both by 
analogy and philosophy, I have no doubt of its correct- 
ness. We soon embarked on board the ‘Benjamin Frank- 
lin,’ where I learned without asking any body, that ‘going 
a-board’ only means walking from the wharf to the vessel 
on a plank, which I wrote down as the second experience, 
and I was near paying for my learning by a souse into the 
water ; for one of the sailors with a trunk on his shoulder 
almost knocked me down; he said he wowd ‘blast my 
eyes’ if I stood there, so I ran down into the eabin, and 


staid until we began to move. Soon after dioner we} 


came to a bit of land ranning out into the sea, Which they 
called some female point, but I forgct what, and here I 
observed great numbers of the passengers running to the 
sides and stretching themselves over, and jumping as if 
they could’nt see farenough. J also observed that when 
they came away they all looked pale, as if they were 
‘frightened, which excited my curiosity, and being rather 
bold I went to look for myself; before I got to the side, 
something tickled me in my stomach, and incontinently 
I began to jump and stretch like the rest of them. But ] 
never discovered what tickled me, nor what frightened the 
others. I asked one of the passengers, and he bade me 
walk backwards and forwards upon the deck, until I 
found out, but I told him ‘I guessed I wou!dn't.’ 
When I arrived at New York, being a man of observa- 
tion I could not but observe the great change in the man- 
ners and fashions. Would you believe it, notwithstanding 
what they say of Boston notions, they have cut the tails 
off of all their trucks, go that they look like so many dogs 
with their tails sheared off close to the final end of the 
back bone. I inquired why—and a gentleman told me 
they were not in favor of these large. concerns that mo- 
nopolized all the business, and therefore, as 1 saw, they 
had ordered all the tails to be sawed off. I was very 
agreeably surprised to find myself much richer than when 
1 left Boston, for every fourpence Yankee, was a sixpenee, 
and every ninepence worth a shilling. It is a capital 
plan for people to go there, and this one fact is a sufficient 
reason for the rapid increase of the population. I intend- 
ed to have ehanged all my money, but forgot it. I walked | 
down to the slips to see the rotten ships which the Eve-, 
ning Post has always been talking about, but they were; 
not there, and a sailor said Mr Coleman had bought; 
them all up, cheap, for firewood, but [ thought the punk 
must have made a smoke under his tea-kettle. 
I travelled in a storm across New Jersey, and paid quar- 





ter of a dollar to a woman because I stuck my foot through 


the top of her band-box, when the stage gave usall a jounce. 


I told her l couldn’t help it and she might go tothe Stage-dri- · 


ver, but a little man who was with her, ‘wished I would, 
compensate the lady for the injury, and prevent the neces- 
sity of his spoiling my smeller ;’ [ don’t know what he 
meant by that, but he pulled off his gloves as if he was 
about to strike me, whereupon I paid the two "levenpenny 
bits. I told him [ was a yankee, and ‘it wasn't easy to 
get my mad up, but if he did I was a real smasher ;’ he 
turned up his little bit of a nose and made no reply, for 
which I was very glad. 

At Philadelphia I thought my time was come, the girls 
‘wore such monstrous puff curls; they twist these curls 
round a small piece of tallow candle every night, which 
shapes them handsomely, and at the same time makes them 
soft and glossy. The girls wore stringlets, I believe they call 
them, down their backs, and bonnets bigger than parasols, 
but it don’t become migrators from Washington street to 
mention these little peculiarities. ‘There were two thea- 
tres, one in Chesnut street, so called, as a dandy told me 
because all the crack girls and fellows walk there,~and the 
other in Arch street, so called, as the same civil informant 
said, because ‘all pretty Quaker girls live, love, sing and 
wink there, pon honor.’ Itis a strange system of etymo- 
logy, but I like the derivation of the latter word. I can't 
say much about the theatres, except that one of them was 
like the wine cask in our cellar, and that the other cou- 

tained as many people as an acre-square of sky does of 


} that [ rode post part of the way from Baltimore— which 
' 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 








I have nothing to say of my journey from Philadelphia 
to Washington, except that | caught a severe cold, of 
which I am in undisturbed possession to this day, and 


means that the stage broke down and the driver put a 
stake under to hold it on the axles. The passengers grum- 
bled, and one of them said he'd no idea of riding a rail, 
and another said he never had his life put at stake before. 
I didn’t say any thing, but guessed they never rode over 
one of the corduroy bridges in Maine. 
What I have to say of Washington, I shall, ir part, 
omit until l accept that invitation to dine with you, for it 
would fill a sheet of paper as big as your table cloth.— 
Suffice it, for the present, to say that one of the most dis- 
tinguished strangers here, is Mrs Royall; she's got as 
much brass in her face as ever: some people say she's 
more polished than formerly, though I doubt whether she 
will ever shine. Mr William Emmons of Boston, cele- 


seen him in close confabulation with Mrs R. ; perhaps he 
wants to make an impression upon her—he'll find her 
heart as tough as an overbroiled slice of ham, and [ im- 
agine she would prefer his pop to any of his addresses, of 
any kind. 

The capitol I suppose you know all about, wherefore 
your information exceeds my own ; for though I have lost 
my road half a dozen times in my peregrinations, yet | 
have not seen the half of it. Of the outside of it, I shall say, 
with another yankee, who stood with hands in his pockets 
some moments, and after a shrill whistle, accompanied by 
an undue elongation of his phiz, merely ejaculated ‘darna- 
tion!’ and walked on. That word expresses both admira- 
tion and wonder. Of the inside of the building there is 
much to be said, but as those who are paid for it say so 
much to so little purpose, 1, who am unpaid for it, shall 
say nothing. 

I met with such an evil genius, that I have been to only 
one jam, which they call levees. In walking to the house 
Llost one shoe in the mud ; after I found it [ was obliged 
to return to Gadsby's to have it cleaned; then [ rode to 
the house, and getting out of the carriage dropped my 
white handkerchief on the steps ; a friend said it was no 
matter, I shouldn't want any wipe for the driver had 
sponged me enough. All the rooms were crowded, and I 
was altogether more uncomfortable than in the Old South 
on the 4th of July. Part of the company were eating, 
part drinking, part talking, and some were waltzing— 
which consists in hugging and squeezing your partner, and 
looking as lovely as possible ; and all the time whirling 
round, like a top when its force is almost spent. My toes 
were mashed by a fat member, but I thought of the honor, 
and held my tongue. One lady was dressed so queerly 
about the bust, that I thought her dress was coming off, 
and offered her a pin to fix it with, but she didn’t seem to 
understand me, and there was such a crowd I couldn't ex- 
plain myself. Iwas very much pleased with one girl, but 
my friend said it was plain she wore a bishop, and another 
friend added, that he guessed the fat lady wore the con- 
gregation—some joke | suppose, but I can't say what.— 
Some of the ladies had as many feathers in their heads as 
a peacock has in his tail, but I think the latter much the 
handsomest. Some of the gentlemen had their legs 
squeezed into breeches till they were as small as the legs 
of a turkey and about the same shape, and threughout the 
whole company there was a vile stench of Cologne. 

I endeavored to converse with a young lady, and the in- 
formation I derived from her, was that the ‘Scottish 
Chiefs’ was a lovely work, and that her ma said she might 
read ‘Pelham’ when she could get time. In justice to the 
lady, it should be said, that she had been at a boarding 
school in Philadelphia, and in addition to her dancing, 
was accounted an excellent singer of ‘I won't be a Nun ;’ 
she had also seen Clara Fisher's ‘Crack,’ but thought it 
not so good as Mr Jefferson’s, and—lastly, she was on the 
eve of becoming a wife. I pitied the happy man who 
would become her lord, left the room, found my hat was 
not to be found, rode home with the blues, and write you 
this in confidence, to ease myself. 


Yours in haste, 
* @ # *“*# &@ *% 





Steam Tracking. It has long been a desideratuin to 
apply steam power to canal navigation ; the following ex- 
periments were made in the Forth and Clyde canal, in 
Scotland, some time in November last. One supposed 
difficulty has been the surge or agitation of the water, 
whereby the sides of the canal would be injured, but the 
person who communicates the result to the English pa- 
pers, says, ‘the action of the paddles of the steam boat 
have very little effect on the surge, which depends almost 
entirely on the speed of the boat, whether dragged by 
horses or propelled by steam.’ It is computed that on this 


canal the expense of steam power for tracking will be but pose 


about one quarter of that of horse power. The compara- 
tive expense of the two must of course depend on that of 
fuel and horse fodder, and their ratio must vary material- 
ly on different canals. 


First Experiment. The steamer having nothing in tow ; 
the engine made 34 or 835 strokes in a minute, according 
to the width of the canal, and the speed of the boat was at 
the rate of six miles per hour. 

Observation. The surge on the bank was considerable, 
and such as would be destructive, unless the canal waz 
faced with stone. 

Second Experiment. Three coal scows, containing in all 
about 90 tons of coals, were taken in tow. The engine 
made about eighteen strokes per minute, and a mile was 
performed in twenty one minutes—under three miles per 
hour. , 

Observation. The surge was trifling. 

Third Experiment. One of the scows was detached.— 
The engine made 22 to 24 strokes, and the speed of the 
vessel was increased toa mile in 17 1-2 minutes, rather 
less than 3 1-2 miles per hour. 

Observation. Surge moderate. 

Fourth Experiment. A vessel of the largest size, capa- 
ble of passing the locks and drawing the full depth of them, 
but having only 65 tons of cargo was linked to a coal 
gabert, having 49 tons aboard, and both were taken in 
tow. A mile now occupied 41 1-2 minutes, or less than 
1 1-2 miles per hour. 

Observation. No surge. 

Fifth Experiment. The above vessels were sent off 
from the steam boat, and five horses were yoked to them 
by the usual hauting lines. A mile, in this case, occupied 
34 minutes, or about J 3-4 miles an hour. 





Duty of a master to take a pilot. In the case of Atwater 
and Daggett vs. the New Haven Insurance Company, 
tried Jan. 20th, at New Haven, and reported in the Con- 
necticut Jaurnal, the claim under the policy was for loss 
on the ship Wallace, on a voyage from New York to 
Teneriffe. ‘When the vessel arrived ontside of Sandy 
Hook, and was waiting for a pilot, the wind suddenly 
changed to South West, and there was every appearance 
of an approaching storm. Under these circumstances the 
master judged it expedient to venture upon pilot ground 
without a pilot, rather than endanger the safety of the 
vessel, by trying to keep off at sea, since night was fast 
approaching, the vessel a dull sailer, and there was every 
prospect of an immediate tempest. He accordingly ven- 
tured in, and in so doing, the vessel was driven ashore, 
and sustained the damage,’ which was a part of the claim 
in this case. The report proceeds, ‘The law is such, that 
provided the master does not display gross ignorance or 
gross misjudgment, the insurers are liable for the loss.’ 

This we take to be the substance of the judge's charge to 
the jury, who found a verdict in favor of the plaintifis— 
that is, that the master did not show gross ignorance or 


-| pleas for Essex, his native county, and sole judge of the 


{Transtated for the N. E. Galaxy.) 
THE WREATH ON THE STREAM. 
From the German of Schiller. 

A youth was crowned with a wreath of flowers, 
As he sat by a river's side ; 

When the wreath was borne by the breeze away, 
And dashed in the restless tide. 

And thus the course of my days rolls on, 
As the stream runs swiftly by ; 

And my youth is a garland of summer flowers, 

That is beautiful—only to die. 


And ask’st thou why I am sorely sad, 
In green youth's early spring ; 

When every thing breathes of joy and lite 
In the time of blossoming ? 

The many voices which breathe around 
From earth, and air, and deep ; 

But stir the waters of bitterness 
That still in my bosom sleep. 


But sorrow is writ on the brow of man, 
And clouds ever rest on his way ; 
And the object I've twined my love about, 
Though before me—is far away. 

The image I see is fair and bright, 
But I follow it on in vain ; 

The beautiful shadow illudes me still, 
And the heart is left cold again. 


Come hither, my loved and lovely one, 
And the sheen of a palace forget ! 
The gems of the field still shine for thee, 
And tke wild flowers blossom yet. 
Hark! the song of the stream through the grass, 
Of the bird inthe branches above ; 
In the lowliest cottage is peace, my dear ; 
And happiness where there is love. Oo. 





[From the Salem Gazette. } 
HON. TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


Col. Pickering was born in this town on the 17th July, 
1746, and was descended from a respectable family who 
were among the earliest emigrants. He received a liberal 
education and was graduated at Harvard University in 
1763, at the moment when the Peace between Great Brit- 
ain and France had liberated the colouies from a harass- 
ing war, and left them at leisure to investigate and ascer- 
tain their rights in relation to the mother country. The 
controversy, that soon arose, engrossed his feelings and 
enlisted all the powerful faculties of his mind on the side 
of his country. He soon became the champion and lead- 
er of the whigs in this vicinity. 
When in 1774, the British Parliament, by an act asually 
called the Boston Port-Bill, shut up the capital of Massa- 
chusetts from the sea, thereby prostrating its active and 
extensive commerce, the seat of the provincial government 
was removed from Boston to Salem. Sympathizing with 
the sufferers of Boston, the inhabitants of Salem, in full 
town-meeting, voted an address-to the new governor, Ge- 
neral Gage; the great object of which was, so far as an 
expression of their sentiments would go, to procure relief 
for their brethren in Boston. That address was written 
by Col. Pickering. Its conclusion Dr Ramsay just! 
thought worth transcribing on the page of history. It 
here follows with his introductory observation :— 
“ The inhabitants of Salem, in an address to Governor 
Gage, concluded with these remarkable words—‘By shut- 
ting up the port of Boston, some imagine that the course 
of trade might be turned hither, and to our benefit: but 
nature, in the formation of our harbor, forbid our becom- 
ing rivals in commerce with that convenient mart; and 
were it otherwise, we must be dead to every idea of jus- 
tice, lost to all feelings of humanity, could we indulge one 
thought to seize on wealth, and raise our fortunes on the 
ruins of our suffering neighbors.’ ” 
On the 19th of April, 1775, was the battle of Lexington. 
About nine o'clock in the morning, Col. Pickering being in 
his office (the registry of deeds for the county of Essex) a 
captain of militia from the adjacent town of Danvers, 
came in and informed him that a man had ridden into 
that town, and reported that the British troops had rearch- 
ed from Boston to Lexington, and attacked the militia. 
This officer, whose company belonged to Col. P's regi- 
ment, asked for orders, and received a verbal answer, that 
the Danvers companies should march without waiting for 
those of Salem. 
Immediately Col. Pickering went to the centre of the 
town, and meta few of the principai inhabitants. A short 
consultation ensued. Those who knew the distance of 
Lexington from Salem, and its relative situation to Boston 
observed, that the British troops would certainly have re- 
turned to Boston long before the Salem militia could reach 
the scene of the reported action ; and that to march would 
therefore be useless. It was nevertheless concluded to as- 
semble the militia, and commence the march ; and for this 
sole ee Ade be an evidence to their brethren 
an the country, of their disposition oe gy eRe mea- 
sure which the common safely required. This idea” how- 
ever, of the fruitlessness of their march, was so predomi- 
nant, that they halted a short time, when about two miles 
from the town; expecting every moment intelligence 
that the British troops had returned. But receiving none, 
they resumed their march, and proceeded to Medford, 
which was about five miles from Boston. Here Col. P. 
first received certain information that the British troops 
were still on their march, and on a route which rendered it 
ible to meet them. He hastened the march of the mi- 
litia on the direct road to Charlestown and Boston ; until 
on an elevated part of the road, the smoke was seen from 
the fire of a small number of militia muskets discharged 
at a distance, at the British troups. He halted the com- 
panies, and ordered them to load: in full expectation of 
coming to an engagement. At that moment a messenger 
arrived from General Heath, who informed Col. P. that 
the British trasps had their artillery in their rear, and 
could not be approached by musketry ; and that the gen- 
eral desired to see him. ving the companies in that 
position, he went across the fields and met Gen. Heath. 
They soon after saw the British troops ascend the high 
ground called Bunker's hill. It was about sunset. The 
next day they entered Boston. * 

li was before the close of the year 1775 that in organiz- 
ing the provisional government of Massachusetts, Col. P. 
was appointed one of the judges of the court of common 


maritime court (which had cognizanet.of all prize-causes) 
for the middie district, comprehending Boston, with Sa- 
lem and the other ports in Essex ; offices which he held 
until he accepted an appointment in the army. 

In the fall of 1776, the army under General Washing- 
ton’s command being greatly reduced in numbers a large 
reinforcement of militia was called for ; 5000 from Massa- 
chusetts. Col. P. took the command of the regiment of 
700 men furnished from Essex. The quota of Salem was 
composed of volunteers. 

This tour of militia duty was performed in the winter 
of 1776—7 ; terminating at Boundbrook, in New Jersey ; 
Gen. Washington's head-quarters béing at Morristown. 

Soon after his return home Col. P. received an invita- 
tion from Gen. W. to take the office of adjutant-general. 
This he accepted, and joined the army under Washing- 
ton’s coniiiand at Middlebrook, in New Jersey. The fol- 
lowing letter was addressed to the President of Cungress 
by Gen. W.— 

Morristows, May 24, 1777. 

Sirn—I beg leave to inform Congress, that immediately 
after the receipt of their resolve of the twenty-sixth of 
March, recommending the office of adjutant-general to be 
filled by the appointment of a person of abilities and un- 
suspected attachment to our cause, I wrote to Col. Timo- 
thy Pickering of Salem, offering him the post in the first 
instance, and transmitting at the same time a letter for Col. 
William Lee, whom Congress had been pleased to men- 
tion, to be delivered him in case ny offer could not be ac- 
cepted. This conduct, in preference of Col. Pickering, I 
was induced to adopt from the high character I hadof him, 
both as a great military genius cultivated by an industri- 
ous attention to the stady of war, and as a gentleman of 
liberal education, distinguished zeal, and great method 
and activity in business. This character of him I had 
from gentlemen of distinction and merit, and on whose 
—— I could rely. 

hen my letter reached colonel Pickering, at first view 
he thought his situation in respect to public affairs would 
not permit him to accept the post. That for colonel Lee 
he sent immediately to him, who, in consequence of it, re- 
paired to head-quarters. By colonel Lee I received a let- 
ter from colonel Pickering, stating more particularly the 
causes which prevented him accepting the office when it 
was offered, and assuring me that he would in a little time 
accommodate his affairs in such a manner as to come 








stars: that’s poetical. 


misjudgment. 


into any military post in which he might be serviceable, 


Here 1 am to mark with peculiar satisfaction, in justice | ture aud science, and his zeal in prow: 
to colonel Lee who has deservedly acquired the reputation | of our best justitutions, 
of a good officer, that he expressed a distrust of his abili- | employment. ea 
ties to Gill the appointment intended for him; and, on; The activity of his hfe and the ma 
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hearing that colonel Pickermg would accept it, he not) of his public labors leit hina little leisure for bee) sg 


only offered but wished to relinquish his claim to it in fa- | continued application to the pursuits of science 
vor of him, whom he declared he considered, trom a very | ture; he made no pretensions to either, — veg few 
intimate and friendly acquaiatance, as A first military | men possessed knowledge so various and exteus 
character ; and that he knew no gentleman better or so | productions of his pen bear testimony to his ability 
well qualified for the post among us. Matters being thus | elegance, and vigor as a writer. ‘The charms @ 
circumstanced, and colonel Lee pleased with the command variety of his powers in conversation wer 


he was in, f wrote to colonel Pickering on his return, wh 
accepted the office, and is daily expected. 


In this business I beg Congress to be assured, though | colloquial eloquence and instructed by his w 
colonel Lee was postponed in the first instance, their re-| In public lite he was distinguished for ¢ 


commendation had its due weight; and that no motiv 


. 4 - J 
other than the regard to service, induced me to prefer co- | ness 


lonel Pickering. His acknowledged abilities and equ 


zeal—without derogating from the merits of colonel Lee | All men of all parties speak of them with _ * 


who holds a high place in my csteem—gave him prete 
ence: and I flatter myself the cause will be promoted 


his appointinent, especially as we shall have two good of- | of party. In all the private relations of life he was 


ficers in lieu of one, who, J am persuaded, will do honor 
themselves in the line in which they move.” 

Gen. Howe having embarked his army at New York, 
proceed, as it was understood cither to Delaware or Ch 


sapeake Bay, Gen. Washington's army marched from New | ners were piain and simple, his morals pare and 










ex 


: e tor 
Mh) made him a favorite of the soeial circle. The 


the gay, the old and the young were delig 


é 


ner, 
¢,| firmness, promptitude, perseverance, and —* 
al Of his private virtues there is no difference 


r- |acknowledge them with admiration. This voluntary 
in | age has been paid to his character amid all the va 


to | faithful and humane. No man ever impeached hie 

rity with any color of justice. Love Of truth, and 
to | that could not be shaken, were his characteristics 
e-| Truth led the way, he did not fear to follow, 5 
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and thought equal to 


Jersey tu the state of Delaware ; and thence into the adja- | ished, and his belief and profession of the Christine y 
gion were through a long life accompanied with 

marching from the head of Elk for Philadelphia. On the | tice and conduct in accordance with its divine 
A few days since, when the indisposition of 
carrying Gen. Washington's orders to a general officer at | ing induced him to call a physician, he 


cent part of Pennsylvania, to oppose the British army then 
4th of Sept., the battle of Brandywine took place.—After 


Chadsford, Col. P. repaired to the right, where the battle 
commenced ; and remained by the general's side to its 
termination at the close of the day. Orders were given | moment of his life 
for the troops to rendezvous at Chester, whence they 
marched the next day to the neighbourhood of Philadel- 
phia. When refreshed, and supplied with ammunition, 


: —8 enne nia‘ .~—The recei 
the army again crossed the Schuylkill river, and advanced vl —⸗ = —— The receipts at the T 
to meet Gen. Howe. On the 16th of Sept. in the morning, | Of the State of Pennsylvania, for the year ¢ 
information was received of the approach of the enemy. | 30th, 1828, were 33,129,470. The expenditures @ 
the same period, were 3,107 


Some detachments were made to reinforce the advanced 
guards, and keep the enemy in check, until the American 


of battle. On his return to the centre, he found the line 
not formed. Seeing the commander in chief with a qum- 
ber of officers about him, as in consultation Cok P. 


pressed his horse up to learu the object. It was a ques-| t wes a beautiful evening when he arrived —E power which « 


tion whether they should receive the British on the ground 
then occupied by the American troops, or retire beyond a 


said to be wet, and impassable with artillery, which in ** — —* — Palaces of Vega ¥ 
case of a defeat, would of course be lost; excepting that The light and trembling gondola glided over the 

the water, just wrinkling its surface, and the 7 
of the oars was the only sound that stirred thee. 
troops engaged appeared to be drawing near. At this : — ir, 
moment, the consultation yet continuing, Col. P. address- | Cul hardly realise that this was Venice throsel 
ed Gen. Washington. ‘Sir, said Col. P. the advancing of | hundred isles—it seemed more like a city laid 


with the left wing commanded by Gen. Greene, through 
which there was a firm road. By this time, the fire of the 


the British is manifest by the reports of musketry. The 
order of battle is not completed. If we are to fight the 


other side of the valley, we ought to march immediately, 
or the enemy may fall upon us in the midst of our move- 


British army halted. The Americans formed on the high | Carnival ? 
ground beyond the valley, and there remained during a 
very heavy rainy day. They then marched to a place 


Hence it became necessary to keep aloof from the enemy 
till fresh ammunition could be made up and distributed. 


ly engaged, Gen. Washington sent Col. P. forward with 
an order to that officer. Having delivered it he returued 


strong house, since well known by the name of 
house, on which the light field artillery of the Americans, 


d . 

could make no impression.—This house stood back a few — —— = * — a . no canny a 
rods from the road. Col. P. first discovered the enemy to sansieon - —— —— idly passing up and down, 
be there by their firing at him from the windows on his | et by singly and silently, hardly perceptible in 
evening darkness, till at last he could just see them 
‘ , o. W deep shadow flitting over the water. A few lights t 
tion was agitated, in his presence, ‘Whether the whole of : : : . 

the troops then behind should pass on, regardless of the | © ‘Winkle from the splendid but decaying palaces o 
enemy in Chew’s house, or summon them to surrender.’ | 0Pposite side, and a few to move on the canal like 
It was too dark now to see any thing from the e 
P. answered—‘doubtless tha: is a correct general maxim; and the traveller went out into the balcony to cate) 
but it does not apply in this case. We know theextent of | 0reeze that came freshly from the Atlantic, he saw 
this castle (Chew’s house;) and to guard against the dan- | the moon had risen, though the high bridge he 
before threw a deep shadow on all around him ; far 
watch them : and if they sally out, such a regiment will *2 where gienmering on the water, and is 
take care of them. But (he added) to summon them to sur- | the opposite buildings were reposing in its full andqe 
light. The shadow Leneath him was so dark he dia | 
tainty, and so well secured as the enemy find themselves, — — whe steed in tleg leaning 
they will not regard a summons : they will fire at your flag.’ | bis oar, till he was roused by the deep clear tones 
However, a subaltern officer, with a white flag and drum, | voice—‘Barca, Signore 2’ said the gondoliere. The 
ler looked out on the beautiful scene, and feeling 
sed by the loneliness of his sityation, threw his ¢ 
In December, the army marched to Valley Forge, and the boat, and descended the stairs, without knowing 
took up their winter quarters iu log huts which they erect- | he would go. ‘Which way, Signore?’ ‘Any 


He seated himedf 


return to Gen. Sullivan. 
On rejoining Gen. Washington, Col. P. found a ques- 


A distinguished officer urged a summons. He said it 
would be ‘unmilitary to leave a castle in our rear.’ Col. 





ger from the enemy’s sallying out and falliug on the rear 
of our troops, a small regiment may be posted here to 


render will be useless. Weare now in the midst of the 
battle ; and its issue is unknown. In this state of uncer- 


was sent with a summons. Hc had reached the gate at 
the road, when a shot from a window gave him a wound 
of which he died. 


ed at that place. . 
Before this, the Congress, then sitting ‘at Yorkton in 


Mifflin were elected members of the same board, and be- 
fore the expiration of the winter, they all repaired to York- 


ed him Greene’s successor; and he continued in the office 


: ' though he knew not why—the structure itself is of as 
* ————— during the remainder of the posing and somewhat fearful grandeur seen from 
From the year 1790 to 1794, Col Pickering was charg- | but perhaps the scene of Jaffier's lonely walk 
him by some distant association with his own ¢ 
on our frontiers. In 1798, in a joint commission from — — age wns — — 
Gen Lincoln and Beverly Randolph, Esq. of Virginia, to sight of the Rialto, an object he had never sees 
treat of peace with the Western Indians: And in 1794, he | brought with it atrain of melancholy and d 
thoughts, that ever afterwards returned at the sight 
hh though in the broad and cheerful light of the ses. 
In the year 1791, Gen Washington appointed him Post- | ¥8S Still at the grand canal, along which the moon 
in full splendor, when the gondolier uttering a 
he was appointed Secretary of War. In August, 1795,|. Taney eh ⏑ U—— 3 
Mr Edmund Eandolph having resigned the office of Secre- | into the shadow of a narrow cross canal. 
tary of State, Gen Washington gave Col P. the temporary | la flew along close under the high walls of the heest, 
bordered the canal, the traveller seemed to be 
he also tendered to Col Pickering the office of Secretary gloom ale — but a few minutes om 
of State, which was at once declined, but as suon as Con- | into the moonlight, and he saw before him 8 
63 assembled, without speaking a word to Col P. again, | square, lined with long arcades and ending with s 


ed, by Gen Washington, (then President of the United 
States) with several negociations with the Indian nations 


was appointed sole agent to adjust all disputes with the 
six nations; which were terminated by a satisfactory 


Master General. In this office he continued till the close 
ofthe year 1794; when, on the resignation of Gen Knox, 


charge of that department also. Some time before the 
meeting of Congress, which was in December following, 


ashington nominated him to the Senate to be Secretary 


of State; and the Senate approved the nomination. — —⸗ os — — 

He continued in this office until May, 1800, when he was|'"e- It was the square and church of St. Matt, 
scene of many tales of love and wonder. He left 
and ascending a flight of marble steps, he stood anda ® 
ed him a Senator to represen the state in Congress, for arches af — and massive proportion. He @ 
the residue of the term of Dwight Foster, Esq. who had | here first struck with the death-like stillness of this 
city, It was strange that that idea should Grst 
tor, ' him in the only part of Venice where there is say! 

Being in debt for new lands purchased some years he- — 

* by the appreciation of which he had hoped to | (© be heard—but before this he had hardly realised 
have made an eventful provision for his eight surviving | it was a populous city ; here, when he saw the 
of its inhabitants, he was surprised at the absence of 
from Philadelphia into the country ; and with one of his | PerPetal murmur that fills up the intervals of of 
sons went into the back woods of Pennsylvania, where, | £°U%ds in other capitals. He passed up the square 
a crowd of strange costumes, and hearing language 
} g unknown to him, till he stood before the cathedral. 
the next year to remove his family. From this condition : ‘ ysippes 
he was rand by the kindn. ss of his friends in Massachu- the entrance — the gilded horses of I 
setts. By the spontaneous liberality of those friends in|i® the moonlight, and before them the seked 
stars of the once famed republic. He passed on ty 
native state, and finally to purchase a small farm in this — —— ont the Bage's pune, GEms * 
county, on which he lived many years, cultivating it | ridge thrown over a dark aud narrow o 
with his own hands, and literally with the sweat of his| rated the palace from the prison. Looking op, #9 


removed by the late President Adams. 
At the close of the year 1801, Col Pickering returned to 
live in Massachusetts. In 1803, the Legislature appoint- 


resigned. In 1805, the Legislature again elected him a 
Senator, and for the term of six years. 


children ; and having no other resources—as soon as he 
was removed from office, in 1800, he carried his family 
with the aid of some laborers, they cleared a few acres of 


land, sowed wheat, and built a log hut, into which he meant 


taking a transfer of new lands in exchange for money, 
Col Pickering was enabled to pay his debts, return to his 


brow. 


Legislature of this state a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil, and, during the late war, when apprehensions were 


Representative in Congress, and held his seat till March, 


1817 nificent churches and palaces that seemed 
s, Imhis retirement he enjoyed the respect and esteem of |\"S 2 the ocean, and the perfect calm of 


Cal Tey E 
that was the first occasion he had had for the a 
that profession since the siege of Yorktown. Till the = 
he enjoyed the possession of hig men 
faculties in unabated strength and vivacity. 


t. Of this sum 
army should be arrayed for action. Gen. Washington or- were expended for internal improvements. 
dered Col. P. to the right wing, to aid ig forming the order oe 





For the New England Gel, 2 


of the Brenta—the sun was setting behind him,endiay 
ican tr ' light softened by the haze that hung over_the le. _ 
valley in the rear of the British, in which the ground was “Oe leg 


an inundation. Its canals, as he approached, 
enemy on this ground, the troops onght to be immediately streets, through which the waters had * 
arranged. Ifwe are to take the high ground, on the and the black funeseal gondola like the backs a 
who were seeking amid the ruins to reccver the 
the fri f i ice—the 
ments.’ ‘Let us move'—was the General’s answer.—The “ ew —* 2 hepa — th = 
movement then took place. It had begun to rain. The nations—the second mistress of the world cy of 


The gondola entered the grand canal; there a} 
called the Yellow Springs. The cartridge boxes were bad, — — * — — 
and nearly all the ammunition in them was spoiled. | vure, but the restlessness of idleness. The traveller 
ed on without interest, almost without curiosity, and 
On the 4th of Oct. Gen. Washington attacked the Brit- — —** — ⸗ —* wel 

ish troops at Germantown. After the right wing, com- — ridge under the shadow of which they were 
manded by Gen. Sullivan, had for some time been brisk- | "g, when the bark stopped at the stone stair case, 
is the Albeyo, Signore, said the boatmen ; and the 
to rejoin the commander in chief. It had been found that a — —— agen — — — 
a party of the British troops had taken post in a large and Italian officiousness. He was shown into a chamber, 

Chew's refusing their offers of service, was left alone. He 


wards the moon,’ was his answer. 
Pennsylvania, had elected Col. Pickering a member of the | 4¢* the black cloth canopy, aml the gondola glided 
Continental Board of War. General Gates and General | With an easy silent flight under the high bridge. As 
passed beneath its broad arch, the massy stones 
town, where the board sat. In this station Col. P. remain- aang — = ⸗ ay pout he ere 
ed until Gen. Greene resigned the office of quarter-mas- | i8 the Rialto, Signore.’ The thought had occurred 
ter-general. Onthe Sth of August, 1780, Congress elect- | traveller at the same moment, and he felt oppressed 


As the 


. . . ‘ the vie 
Col P. continued to sustain the office of a Seuator ia —* ——— 9 — — de 
Congress till 1811, when he devoted himself entirely to the | °! dark and crael policy passed from the cheaber — 
labors of agriculture. Soon after, he was chosen by the | Wisition to their perpetual dungeons. There be 
gondoliere waiting for him, and emberking 96%: , 
entertained that the enemy contemplated assailing our —— — ⸗ — — — pe 
towns and cities, he was chosen a member of the Board of tion Cannot paint a stranger or a more lovely ‘ 
War, for the defence of the state. In 1814, he was chosen a | such a view of Venice—her islands crowned with a a 
to eM Paton 
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the lof 80 been detive 


his contemporaries ; his devotion to his favorite rural pur- which hardly rippled in the moon-light—ere® on —a 
suits, his extensive correspondence with eminent and wor- | so unlike all he hed seen hefore that he could bar? |) “et i Mong, 
lieve it was not a dream ; 











thy men in various parts of our country, his love of litera- 
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. Paiscelianics. 


{From the Talisman. } 
TO THE PAST. 
Thou unrelenting Past! 
Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain ; 
And fetters sure and fast 
Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reigo. 








Far in thy realm withdrawn 

Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom, 
And glorious ages gone, 

Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 


Childhood, with all its mirth, 

Youth, manhood, age that draws us towards the ground, 
And last-—man's life on earth 

.Glide to thy dim dominions, and are bound. 


Thou hast my better years ; 

Thou hast my early friends—the good—the kind— 
Yielded to thee with tears— 

The venerable form—the exalted mind. 


My spirit yearns to bring 

The lost ones back—yearns with desire intense ; 
And struggles hard to wring ° 

Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives theuce. 


Iu vain—thy gates deny 

All passage save to those who hence depart ; 
Nor to the streaming eye 

Thou giv’st them back—nor to the bioken heart. 


In thy abysses hide 

Beauty and excellence unknown—to thee 
Earth's wonder and her pride 

Are gathered, as the waters to the sea. 


Labors of good to man, 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith— 
Love, that midst grief began, 
And grew with years, and faltered not in death. 


Full many a mighty name 
Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered ; 
With thee are silent fame, 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared. 


Thine for a space are they '— 

Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last, 
Thy gates shall yet give way, 

Thy chains shall fall, inexorable Past! 


All that of good and fair 

Has gone into thy womb from earliest time, 
Shall then come forth, to wear 

The glory and the beauty of its prime. 


They have not perished—no! 

Kind words, remembered voices once so sweet, 
Smiles radiant long ago, 

And features, the great soul’s apparent seat. 


All shall come back—each tie 

Of pure affection shall be knit again ; 
Alone shall Evil die; 

And Sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 


And then shall I behold 

Him by whose kind paternal side I sprung ; 
And her who still and cold 

Fills the next grave—the beautiful and young. 





We have received the eighth number of the ‘Irish Shield 
and Monthly Mitesian,’ a historic, literary and dramatic 
journal. Some idea of the intentions of the editor of the 
work may be formed from the following extracts from his 
address to the public : . 

‘Our Irish readers will always find us in the advocacy 
of our country, supplying the deficiency of talent by the 
ardor of our zeal, and the sincerity of our devotion. 

‘We shall give our readers a Journal in which the bhis- 
torian, scholar, dramatist and artist may be able to gather 
fugitive flowers of information to weave in their garland 
of fame.’ 

From the present number we take the two following 
extracts. 


‘Calumny. The Athenians defined calumny, a 
reverence, arising more from fear than admira- 
tion ; for the character and good name of Aris- 
tides, Socrates, and Themistocles, were the sacri- 
fices which they offered at the apotheosis of their 
Divinity. Apelles seized upon the calumny, 
which was so common in Athens, as a subject for 
his pencil, on which he bestowed all the magic of 
his genius, and all the charms of his art. In this 
famous painting, Crepupiry was seen with long 
ears, extending her hands to CaLumny, who ad- 
vanced to meet her with open arms: Credulity 
was accompanied by IcNorance and Suspicion ; 
Ignorance was represented under the figure of a 
stupid.old woman ; Suspicion was delineated as 
a timid man, rather advanced in years, and as if 
agitated by some secret inquietude, and silently 
exulting at some supposed discovery: Calumny, 
with a ferocious aspect, occupied the fore-ground 
of the painting ; she heid atorch in her left hand, 
and with the right she dragged by the hair Inno- 
CENCE, under the figure of a female child of great 
personal beauty, who frequently made the most 
piteous appeals to heaven, as she was forced 
along; Envy preceded the devoted child, with a 
malignant look, and a pale meagre visage; she 
was followed by FLattery, a flaunting young 
girl, who attended her. Ata distance, which still 
permitted objects to be discernable, was perceived 
Truts, a modest, and matronly woman of great 
dignity of mein, advancing slowly in the footsteps 
of Calumny, and holding a large torch, the light 
of which flashing in the eyes of Envy, and Calum- 
ny, seemed to have been very painful to their op- 
tics, as they shrunk feartully from it. ‘Truth was 
attended by another female, dressed in black and 
appearing sad and sorrowful; it was weeping 
Repentance. What a painting! The Athe- 
nians would have done well had they prostrated 
the statue of calumny and hung up the picture of! 
Apelles in the court of the Areopagus.’ 

‘Romeo and Juliet. The character of Juliet, 
as drawn by Shakspeare, as one of pertect indi- 
viduality; in which the brightest tints of nature, 
throw love’s purple light over the shades of ardent 
passion. Juliet, we think, is the most interesting 
of the great Bard’s heroines. Her artless inno- 
cence, and unaffected sincerity, enlist our sympa- 
thy. There is nothing coquettish in her manner ; 
her sentiments spring from the fountain of the 
heart, clear and spontaneous. The very spirit of 
love seems to have touched her soul, with a kind 
of magic sadness, to have made her tones as sweet 
as plaintive music, and poured a mild and mel- 
‘ow light, around the halo of melancholy bright- 
ness. 

Of late years, every English or American stran- 
ger in Italy, is sure to pay a visit to Verona, to 
have his sympathy excited, and his curiosity grati- 
fied, by gazing on the supposed ‘tomb of Juliet ;’ 





and there is no man who admires Shakspeare, but 





to a city which has furnished the Bard of Avon, 
with the materials of an affecting tragedy, which, 
for all the pathetic details of hapless, enthusiastic | 
love, and devoted constancy, stands unrivalled in 
the whole range of the European drama. We! 
were led to make the preceding remarks by read- | 
ing a book, published by a recent traveller in lta- 
ly. After giving a descriptive sketch of Verona, 
he says, “Though much legendary exaggeration is 
superadded to the circumstances of Juliet’s death, | 
yetthe main fact is attested by the local history 
of Verona ; and therefore the mind is disposed to 
admit the probability, that the excavated oblong 
stone, which is now pointed out, in the neglected 
ruins of the old Franciscan Monastery, might 
have once contained the beauteous form of the | 
unhappy Juliet. Count Persico, in his history of 
Verona, thus narrates the melancholy circumstan- 
ces that led to the death of Romeo and Juliet. 

‘In the year 1303, or about that time, Bartholo- 
mewdella Scala, being Captain of the Veronese, 
Romeo de Monticoli was enamoured of Juliet de 
Cappelletti, and she of him, their families being at 
the time in bitter enmity with each other, on ac- 
count of party feuds. As therefore they could 
not be openly married, a private union took place 
between them. Shortly afterwards, Romeo hav- 
ing in an affray of the two factions, killed Tebal- 
do, the coysin of Juliet, was obliged to seek for 
safety in flight, and proceeded to Mantua. His 
unhappy spouse, afflicted beyond measure, sought 
commisseration and counsel from the intermediate 
agent of her secret marriage, seeing that there was 
no longer any hope of a reconciliation between 
families now still more incensed against each other 
than before. Therefore, by a preconcerted ar- 
rangement, Juliet procured a sleeping draught, 
and shortly after, according to common. report, 
yielded up her life. Romeo having been appris- 
ed of the dire news, before he heard that she was 
only apparently dead, resolved, in the bitterness 
of his anguish, to take poison and die likewise. — 
Previously to his doing so, however, not entirgly 
despairing of her life, he went to Verona and 
availed himself of the evening hour to enter the 
Monastery. Being here assurea that his Juliet 
had been interred not long before, he swallowed 
the poison, which he had with him, and hastened 
to the tomb, where their mutual friend pointed out 
the way by a passage beyond that which was 
ready:for his return. The friar wondered very 
much what had happened to Romeo, unconscious 
of the hard fate that awaited him. While he en- 
deavoured to assure him that the lady was not in 
reality dead, the poison began to operate, and now 
on the very verge of death he called on his Juliet 
with a faint voice. She awoke, and scarcely re- 
cognised him. Romeo expired, and Juliet breath- 
ed for a moment only to share his hapless doom.’ 





[From the National Gazette. ] 

In a case lately decided in the District Court 
of the United States, some principles were de- 
clared, which may be of practical use to masters 
of vessels. 

Judge Hopkinson said: The practice of im- 
prisoning disobedient and refractory seamen in 
foreign jails, is one of doubtful legality. It is cer- 
tainly to be justified only by a strong case of ne- 
cessity ; it is not among the ordinary means of 
discipline put into the hands of the master. I am 
inclined to think there should be danger in keep- 
ing the offender on board, or some great crime 
committed, when this extreme measure is resorted 
to; it must be used as one of safety rather than 
of discipline, and never applied as a punishment 
for past misconduct. The powers given by law 
to the master to preserve the discipline of his 
ship and compel obedience to his authority, are 
so strong and full, that they can seldom fail of 
their effect; they should be clearly insufficient 
before we should allow the exercise of a power 
which may so easily be made an instrument of 
cruelty and oppression; and may be so terrible 
in its consequences. A confinement in an un- 
wholesome jail in a hot and pestilential climate, 
may be followed by death or some disabling dis- 
ease. In this case the libellants were taken from 
the prison when the vessel sailed on her return, 
and although one of them was able to do duty, 
the other was prevented by sickness for the whole 
voyage. I would rather altogether deny a power 
which can be so seldom necessary, than trust it 
in hands in which it is so likely to be abused and 
so difficult to be regulated. The master may, 
without the aid of foreign police officers and dun- 
geons, which he cannot control, even if kindly dis- 
posed, in the treatment of his men, take measures 
of great strength to enforce the discipline of his 


ship. He may there confine a refractory sailor ; | D 


he may stop his provisions ; he may inflict rea- 
sonable personal correction, according to the 
enormity of the offence and the obstinacy of the 
offender ; and, if he be incorrigibly disobedient 
and mutinous, he may discharge him ; and withal 
he incurs a forfeiture of his wages. - A firm and 
judicious exercise of these powers, can hardly fail 
of reducing the most perverse to obedience. 

Without deciding the general question, whether 
the master of a vessel, may, in any case, imprison 
a seaman in the jail of a foreign port, under the 
control and discipline of a foreign police and its 
officers, for the mere maintenance of his own au- 
thority, I will examine the circumstances of the 
case under the principles mentioned. 

The Judge decided that the circumstances of 
this case did not warrant the imprisonment of the 
men ; and proceeded : 

If the imprisonment in this case was unathor- 
ized, the men cannot be charged with the expen- 
ses attending it—especially with their boarding 
which the master was bound to provide 3 nor is 
it just to forfeit their wages, or what is the same 
thing, charge them with the pay given to another 
hand. They have been punished for their mis- 
conduct by their imprisonment, and it would be 
to double the punishment if these penalties were 
inflicted. ; 

I will take this occasion to notice an error 
which I fear, has frequently, as in this case, mis- 
led our masters of vessels. They seem to believe 
that they may do any thing, provided they can 
obtain the consent of the consul to it; which con- 
suls are apt to give on very little consideration.— 
When the master, on his return, is called upon to 
answer for his conduct, he thinks it is enough to 
produce a consular certificate approving his pro- 
ceeding, or to say he consulted the consul and 


acted on his advice. This is altogether a mis- 


take. 
to consult the consul in any difficulty ; and if the 
case were fully and fairly stated to the consul, 


a —— — 


will go fifty miles out of his way, on a pilgrimage | tion or legal sanction to an illegal act, nor deprive 


tights and remedies. 


It is certainly a very prudent precaution | 
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those who have been injured by it of their legal 


Highly important to Pensioners.—By the tol-| 
lowing letter, addressed by Gen. Porter, secretary 
of war, to the pension office, it appears that he 
has given a more liberal construction to the pen- 
sion law, or rather corrected some abuses which 
grew out of the illiberal administration of the pen- 
sion department by John C. Calhoun. ‘This con- 
struction has existed since the passage of the laws 
of °20 and °23, when, it will be recollected, nu- 
merous revolutionary veterans were struck from 
the pension list, merely because they happened to 
be cursed with a triflirg amount of property. 
Some have lost their pensions, merely because 
they possessed, as their sole property, a lhome—a 
‘place where to lay their heads,’—as though, to 
merit their country’s bounty, those heroes of by- 
gone times must have no shelter but the canopy 
of heaven—must endure the worst pelting of the 
pitiless hand of poverty. But we rejoice that our 
national gratitude to those hoary worthies who can 
now tell their ‘children’s children’ of times when 
patriotism was something more than empty sound, 
is not hereafter to have its payment so sparsely 
meted out.—Vermont Patriot. 

Department of omg 
December 26, 1828. 


Sir—The present practice of your office in re- 
gard to the amount of property which, under 
the law ‘of May Ist, 1820, shall disqualify a 
person from receiving a pension, is deemed to be 
unequal in its operation on different classes of ap- 
plicants. To correct which inequality, the fol- 
lowing rules will hereafter be observed : 

The object of the pension law is to provide for 
the immediate wants of the poor, but meritorious 
soldiers of the revolution ; and the highest rate of 
pension is supposed to be the smallest sum that 
will afford a comfortable support to an individual. 
In accordance with this principle, the following 
rule has been adopted by the department, and is 
hereby continued, viz: 1st. When the whole 
property of the applicant consists in a yearly or 
fixed income (such as annuity for life, bequest, 
rent, or charge upon lands, or any other incorpo- 
real right,) which is not convertible into capital, 
he shall not be deprived of a pension, unless such 
yearly income exceed the full yearly pension of a 
soldier. 

In addition to which, the following rules, cor- 
responding in principle, are hereby established.— 
2. When the applicant’s property consists in mo- 
ney, stock, houses, lands, or such other property 
as he can at pleasure convert into money or cap- 
ital, it shall not deprive him of the right of pen- 
sion, unless its yearly proceeds, estimating them 
at ten per cent. on its total value, shall be equal 
to the amount of a full pension. 

3. When the applicant’s property is mixed, 
and consists of both species, he shall not lose his 
pension, unless their aggregate income, estimating 
by the preceding rules, shall amount toa full year- 
ly pension. 

As the pension laws of 1818 and 1820 are not 
predicated on any pre-existing engagement of the 
government, but were intended as a gratuitous 
provision for the support of individuals, for the 
time being, the two last regulations will not be 
considered as retrospective in their operation. 
To obtain the benefits arising from the forego- 
ing regulations, a new declaration is now deemed 
essentially necessary, in order to show what is the 
present state of the claimant’s property and to 
prove his identity. 

Very respectfully your ob’t serv’t. 


P. B. PORTER. 
Jas. L. Edwards, Esq. Pension Office. 





Effects of Fear.—Some years since, while an 
American vessel of war was stationed at Norfolk, 
Va. Dr D , an amiable and intelligent man, 
who acted as physician and surgeon to it, used 
frequently to lodge on shore at the house of a re- 
spectable lady, to whose only son, a child four or 
five years eld, the Doctor had become strongly 
attached, from having discovered in him an ex- 
traordinary degree of precocity, and an interest- 
ing disposition. After some months, the vessel 
was again ordered to sea, and Dr D parted 
with regret. More than a year had elapsed, when 
the same vessel returned to N » when the 
Dr repaired to the house of his landlady to see 
his little protegee. The child flew to his em- 
braces delighted to see him. After the first ca- 
ress was over, ‘Who, my dear boy’ said Dr 
» patting his head as he spoke, ‘who has 
been powdering your hair?’ ‘Nobody,’ replied 
the child, whose joy was changed to the most ex- 
travagant grief, and bursting into a passion of 
tears, he quitted the apartment. Dr D , Sat 
in silent amazement, for the boy’s hair was as 
white as the mountain snow. In a moment after 
the mother entered, and when the first congratu- 
lations were over, he inquired the meaning of the 
late scene. Saying to her, ‘what have you been 
doing to your son’s hair,’ ‘Nothing,’ sobbed she, 
and following the boy’s example, she weeping left 
the room. 

The next time he called, she was better able to 
account for the mystery ; and informed him that 
a short time before she had been aroused at mid- 
night by the loud and piercing shrieks of her 
child; and on hastening to his bed, found him 
sitting up in it ; his countenance wild with horror, 
and the whole surface of his body dripping with 
cold perspiration. On being made sensible of 
her presence, in a confused and incoherent man- 
ner, he told her he had been visited by a frightful 
dream. ‘The next day it was discovered that his 
hair was bleached, as though he had lived a cen- 
tury. The mystery, for such it may be consider- 
ed, was not perfectly understood, till about three 
yeats since, when, by the dying confession of a 
relation, who was to inherit the property of the 
child at his decease, it was confessed, that on the 
night which the boy imagined he had been visited 
by a dream, he had himself made an attempt to 
strangle him, but was deterred from the commis- 
sion by the terrific screams of the boy.— Trenton 
Emporium. 




















Calamities of Genius.—Homer was a beggar ; 
Plautus turned a mill; Terence was a slave ; Bo- 
ethius died in a goal; Paul Borghese had four- 
teen trades, and yet starved with them all. 





A correspondent of the Castine American states 
that when he was travelling in Worcester county, 





and his advice faithfully pursued, it would afford 
a strong protection on the question of malicious 


or wrongful intention, but it can give no justifica- | got a child's shoe, scurcely fried enough. 


several years since, he attempted to help himself 
to a second slice of fried ham, and found he had 


AXY, 


A Hundred Pound Note. ‘The following — 
etic soliloquy we found written on the back of a} 
hundred pound note of the National Bank, which | 
passed through our hands lately, and we are sot.) 
ry we can now add our sympathies to those of our 
poet on the transitory nature of those sublunary | 
enjoyments :— | 

"A Tittle while ye hae been mine, 


Nae langer cau T heep ye ; | 
I fear ye ll ne'er be mine again, | 
Nor ony ther tke ve — Fa. pape: 

Enormous Stone. There is at present at Craig- 
leth quarry, a stone of such dimensions and 
weight, as to be without parallel in ancient or mo- 
dern times. lis length is upwards of one hundred 
and thirty six feet, and it is computed to weigh) 
15,000 tons.—Caledonian Mercury. —With the | 
exception of this vast mass, the largest stones of | 
which we have any knowledge, are the Egyptian | 
obelisks, several of which were transported to; 
Rome. The longest of these is that of Constan- 
tine, erected in front of the church of St John Lat- 
eran, which measures 106 feet in length. It is 
recorded by historians, that upwards of 100,000 | 
men were employed by an Egyptian king to cut | 
one of these obelisks, which is of the hardest | 

granite, out of its native mountain. 





; 


' 








Negroes. Blumenbach gives a most striking 
account of a little library which he possesses of 
works written by negroes ; from which it appears, 
that there is not a single department of taste or | 
science in which some negro has not distinguished 
himself. 





A Tark asked a Janissary, who was a guide to 
soine Englishmen, ‘what was their object in visit- 
ing Ephesus? ‘To view that heap of rubbish,’ 
he answered, pointing to the Temple. ‘Are there 
not,’ said the Turk with a smile, ‘stone enough 
about Smyrna to gratify their curiosity ? 





A village school-master, in the county of Bucks, 
one day asked a boy, who was about to leave 
school, to what trade his father intended to put 
him. The boy said he was to be a butcher.— 
‘Why, surely,’ rejoined the master, ‘you won’t 
like to kill the poor sheep and lambs ?? ‘No,’ said 
the urchin, ‘I shou'nt like to kill poor uns, but I 
should like to kill fat uns.’ 





Judge Jeffries, of notorious memory, (pointing 
to a man with his cane, who was about to be 
tried,) said, ‘There is a great rogue at the end of 
my cane.” The man to whom he pointed, look- 
ing at him said, ‘At which end, my lord ?? 





A solitary Starling, which some accident had 
separated from its kindred, was caught at South- 
erness_on the night of Monday last. In crossing 
the Solway it had seen the light house, and flew 
with such force against the glass part of the tower, 
that it broke one of the panes, and thus suddenly 
passed from a wide world of darkness to a little 
one of light. Here it flew about in a sad quan- 
dary, environed as it was with lamps and reflec- 
tors, until the light-house keeper captured his vis- 
itant, and in doing so unconsciously denuded it of 
most of the tail feathers. Starlings, we believe, a- 
bound more in the north than in the south of Scotland 
and we have conversed with individuals who have 
seen at the packing seasons, a flock, probably to 
the number of 50,000, darkening the air in Long 
Island, and lighting in scores on the backs of the 
kine, who are rather fond of their feather friends, 


them of more disagreeable company.— Dumfries 
Courier. 





Trial by Jury. The following anecdote is re- 
lated by an eminent barrister :—The wife of an 
inhabitant of a small town in the West of England 
having died suddenly, and it being known that the 
deceased had lived on no friendly terms with her 
husband, from whom she had received beatings, a 
report obtained currency that she had died from ill 
usage, and the husband was taken up and put upon 
his trial for manslaughter. On the trial the hus- 
band called several witnesses to prove that he had 
never beaten his wife, except upon very great 
provocation, and that the deceased, from her tem- 
per, required wholesome correction. Two sur- 
geons swore that the death was natural, and that 
it had not been at all hastened by unkind treat- 
ment ; and the general impression of the court and 
jury seemed to be, that the man had been need- 
lessly dragged before a tribunal of justice. When 
the clerk of the court went to the foreman and in- 
quired if the jury were agreed on their verdict, 
the foreman replied emphatically, ‘Yes.’ The 
clerk then said, ‘what is your verdict, gentlemen?’ 
To which the foremen, with still greater empha- 
sis, replied, ‘Sarv’d her right.’ 

Among the various productions of the press 
which the march of intellect has called into being, 
is that of a regular Journal of Fashions for Gen- 
tleman of Ton. This, like a similar publication 
for the Ladies, which has long existed, issues its 
monthly bulletins of costume, and from the latest 
published we quote the following instructions re- 
garding the head-gear of an exquisite :—The hats 
are cylindrical, and the brim in front and behind 
appears pointed. Care must be taken at balls of 
discovering a hat, the contours of which are care- 
fully preserved ; on the contrary they ought to 
be crumpled, and put out of shape, with the great- 
est art imaginable. It may easily be conceived 
that these proofs have been purchased at a great 
expense in the quality of the beaver, and the ex- 
quisite freshness of all the accessories ; in a word, 
it must, at all events, be evidently seen that the 
whole coifieure, which comes smvothly out of the 
hands of the hatter, has been sacrificed to an ex- 
cursion in the country !’ 





Paper Table Cloths. A new invention, called 
papier linge, has within the last few days attract- 
ed much notice in Paris. It consists of a paper 
made to resemble damask and other linen so close- 
ly, that it is impossible without examination to de- 
tect the difference ; and even to the touch, the arti- 


linen. They are used for every purpose to which 
tinen is applicable, with the exception, of course, 
of those in which strength and durability are re- 
quired. A French paper, indeed says that they 
are almost as solid as those manufactured from | 
linen ; but this cannot be possible. The price is 
very low; a napkin costs only five or six cent- 
imes, (about a half penny,) and when they are 
dirty, they are taken back at half price. A good 
sized table cioth sells for only a franc ; and for the | 
same price one may have a rouleau of paper, with | 








one or two colors, for papering rooms, or for bed 
curtains. 


Strengthening Plasters, for pain in the breast and side, we 
the joints, rheumatism, ke. ke. ’ ra 


dependence of the United States of America, 
said District, have deposited in this office the title of a Busly: 
right whereof they claim as proprietors, in the words 


to wit ; 
‘I he Sailor’s Guide to Health ; being 
of the symptoms and treatment of dinthons moat incident to 


designed for the medicine Gam. prepared by Lowe & B 


times therein ‘mentioned ; and extending the benefits thereof 


ed that the nature of the interest to be insured, be made 


cles made from the papier linge are very much like - 


i 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSA . 





CHUSET TS. 
UFFOLA, ss. At a Probate Court held * 


Roxtoa, im sand County, on Monday the twenty sixth da 
ware, ba the ¥ of oor Lord ane thowend erg ht bundend 5 
“ww NAN ' 

VW herons CY GREENE, Adiwonteataix of the « 
tate of Thomas Greene, hate of sand Lesten, Pameer, de Sat 
tate, hast ¥ pre cuted for allowance the first » count of 8 
marmistration Ulan) sat. ttte, dx 

Orderet, that the samt Nanev—give notice to all Pereene 
therein, to appear ata Probate Court to be hebd ot 
Monday the sixteenth davof February pent at ten o’c Nery rw) 
be puolohing this ercer two weeks successively on the — 
called the New Eaghond Galovy, printed in sad Bostea, thet ee 
then and there —* 





appear, and show cause, if anv they have ovher 4 
| against the allowance theroof, fe 


VV itness ney hand the dav and weer first above Written 


JOSEPH WALL, Jutes of Prekagy 
ce oyr-ta EB fectual Remedy. ——â 
EWETT’S IMPROVED \ EGETABLE 
@P PILLS, or German Specie, will prove a sure remedy fhe 
gestion, Jaundice, aistases of the liver, lows ef appetite eg, 
weakness of the limbs, costiceness and Piles. — 
Among the many testimonials reeently received off the “etary 
fect of these Pills, the following *.* STRONG PROOF WM 
for examimation. = * 
Extract of a better fiom the Rev. Masow Kear 
Sept. kl, Peas. it) 
Dear Sir—Mt is with no ordimary interest that Ua 
commend te the pubbe the virtues of Jeweti's tonprocay que tem 
Pills, or German Specitic, for the cure of indigestion, &e, + ted 
case has been one of the most umconquerable kund, having long’ 
defiance medical aid ; dieting exercise ; and the mere fi * 
Specific, the waters of Saratoga. Being totally prostrated jg 
and body, | was induced almost without hope to make Use of the 
named Pills > and was surprised to find their powerful, —— 
fects. My distressing symptoms duily decreased, and | ag 
most entirely cured of my distressing complaint, which, fog 
years had resisted a great variety of the most popular ree 
MASON KNAPEN, Minister of tho Gospel, Sudbury, Ve, 
The following extract of a letter from a gentleman of Rosten, 
received through the Boston Post ( tlice, dated Sept. 11, 1a, = 
Sir—1 am induced by feelings of the livelest: gratitude to wb 
known to the public the following cure by means of Jeoweit’s lmpeemy 
Vegetable Pilis or German Specine. My complaint was the 
attended with pain in the side and stomach, loss of appetite 
I appleed to several distinguished Physicians, and used all the 
cines generally prescribed to persons im my situation ; but they 
ineffectual, At last by the advice of a friend, whe had wen cumbia 
a case something similar to mire, | made tral of the above 
Pills, aud by implicitly following the directions they gave me thoes, 
snstant relief, and by using two boxes more, they effected a permangs 
cure. Lam now e:.joving excellent health, and would heartily rong, 
mead to these persons labouring under Dyspepsia, to make tale 
the above medicine, 
Many new certificates may be examined on the bill of directions, 
*, *Observe that the bill of directions to each Genuine bor ig 
H. Plumley ; and the label to each box is signed in the band wien 
of the joiat Proprietor. 
Sold by Lowe & Reed, 44 Hanover-Street, and 121 State- reg. 
Brewer and Brothers 92, and John J. Brown 425 Washi 
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OLADELPHIS, or INDIA EXTRAGE a@asrecable 


a most valuable East India Medicine, fir the cure de 
RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GOUT, &e. 

Extractofa Letter from the Rev. James English dated Bengal, 
to his friend, Dr F. Bedwell, in London. — 

‘Were I to inform you of the number of people who are 
lieved and cured by this valuable remedy, it wou 
than I am able te bestow. Indeed, the effect of this medicine ao 
immediate, that in Rheumatism, you would in some cases 
acted almost like a charm in removing that painful disease, 


culty, however, in procuring the Extract, will for many yeare retea} 


its general circulation: it being obtained from a shrub wing 
mountiins of Thibet, in the Birman empire of india and ae 


much fepute by the natives, that to part with it, is like parting wih: 


their existence.’ 


Sir—I beg leave to inform you that I have been far several 
affected with such violent pains in my hips, thighs and legs, 
ling of the joints, that I could not rest da. 
was appli — any relief, until a neighbor of mine informed 
the Poladelphis having performed many surprising cures 
one box, which gave wonderful relief, and by using two 
perfix:ly cured, and as well as ever I was in my life. 

Your ob’t servant, J. WELSE. 
Philadelphia, June 5th, 1824. 


Dear Sir—About a year and a half ago 1 was dreadfu' 
with the Rheumatism, or what m physicians termed 


Gout ; my pains were so great thet it would be impossible & 


me to give you a description; they are better known by 
laboring under Rheumatism, than can be described, I had 
rest nor sleep day nor night, when I took the Poladelphis, 
India Extract, ing to the directions, with very singular 
after taking a few doses [ got to sleep, and slept well. I cor 
the use ofthe Extract pills, and the pains radually left me. I 
well during the day; and had refreshing —* during the nigh 
continued to get better, till I got perfectly well. WM. Kure 
*,* Price $1 50 per box. 
For sale by JONATHAN —- No 1 Union Street. 
ep3m. 


: ip Jan, 30, 

R. JEWETT’S AMERICAN VEGE’ 

— eee sa —* extensively 
INDIGESTION, een 


LOSS of APPETITE 
GENERAL WEAKNESS, 
HEART BURN, 
NAUSEA, 

JAUNDICE, 
SICK-HEADACHE, &e. 





They are * from vegetables —— —* rowth of gy} 
4 3 vers 3 sadi own country, and are unquestionably the most va 
from experience of their services, In ridding present before the public) for those diseases in which Bitters 
sort are indicated, 

*,* ‘lhese Bitters are 
Dr Stephen Jewett, of Rindge, N. H., and warranted to he of @ 


4 
t 


same quality of those formerly prescribed by his father. Price® 


pared by Ftephen Juwett, son of the 


cents. 
Sold by LOWE & REED, 111 State Street; BREWER & BBB 
THERS, 92 Washington Street; R. COLE, 157 Court Street, 


by n.ost Druggists in New England. ’ 
XPrFor sale as above, Dr Jewett’s Vegetable Rheumatic 


Price 50 cents the 

which is sufficient for three Plasters. 

District of Massachusetts, ss.—District Clerk's Ofice. 

E If REMEMBERED, that on the ei 

day of December, A. D, 1828, in the filty-third of 
i } Pe &. Reed, of 
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plain and simple 
With general directions for the preservation of heaith 


No I11, State street, Boston: By A. T. Lowe, M.D. 
In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United 


titled, ‘An Act for the encouragement of Learning, by secoriag @ 
copies of and ‘ 

such copics, during the times therein mentioned ;? 
entitled ‘An Act supplementary to an Act entitled 
encour: 


Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors 
and also toss M8; 
t of Learning, b ing the "ot Maps, a 
men' rnii securi i D 
and Books to the Authors end’ proprietors of such copies 


arts of Designing, raving and Etching Historical and | 
Prints.’ - = . JNO. W. DAVIS, 
Clerk of the District of Massechustis: 
Jan. 16 6t 
NSURANCE.—The Mercnants’ insu 
m=. Company in Boston, conformably with their act of Incopat 
tion, give notice that their Capital Stock is Turez Hospase Ti 
sanv Dourars, and is puid in and invested according te i 
they receive proposals and make insurance at their offic } 
reet, against the risk of Fire, as expressed in their 
On Dwelling Houses and other Buildings. On Me: «rand 
hold Furniture, and other property. On Factory Buildings, 
ry, Stock and Tools. On Ships and Cargoes in port. 
contingent property, as on mortgages, life estate, propert 
property held fm trast, and property held as collateral *2 





——— 
hey insure for any part of a year, of for one of more year, 
applicant may prefer, and they insure on the exclusive prac’ 
which they contract to pay all loss on the property until & emeu@? 
the sum insured, unless the applicant prefers to take a pro-rate Rl 
at a lower premium, in which case they will insure on the : 
average principle. ; 

The Company also give notice that they continue to iasuse 
RINE ne the perils mentioned in their Pclicies as 
fore, not ex ing Thirty Thousand —— on a risk. ? 


JOSEPH BALCH Pulte 
Axpaew G. Winstow, Secretary. ‘in| Noe 


BREMov AL. BOWLES & DEARBOS 
respectfally inform their customers and the 4 
have removed to the rew Stone Building, No. 50, : 5 
five doors north from State-street. By this removal they have 3 
ed a much more commodious Store than they formerly 2 
have also a room in the second story, immediately , 
Store, which will be fres ot access to every one ; 
Clergymen and others who reside out of the city. All ertaclen 
line will he sold wholesale or retail, on as favorable terme a @® 
had in the city. They hope, therefore, for a contineance & 
age they have already received, and solicit the favors of all 


have occasion to purchase BOOKS, STATIONARY FINE 
LERY, &c. &e. tf 


(COOPER'S SURGERY —A new efi 

with Notes, by Alexander H. Stevens, M. D. and 

Notes, and an appendix, by a Physicianof Phi é 

Just received and for sale by HILLIARD, GRAY & 
e 
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Philadelphia, Aug. 23d, 1888 
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? 
HEOPHILUS PARSONS, Counseller It 
. Law, has removed his office to the ‘chambers recestly ny Aunt D 
ied by Win. D. Sohier, Esq., at No 2, Congress Squate 5 Ment of 3 
t store of Mr Herscy. Eatrance from Congress Street. ‘ end 
———— office in State street ; enquire of THEN. Manifest i, 
—— 0. 2, Congress Square, of of Ellis Grey Lore) | Way as pe 
* - —— i Once behav, 
Published every Friday Evening, at No. 8, Congress behave 
OTIS CLAPP, : 
pe FOR THE PROPRIETORS But Jester 
TERMS, THREE DOLLARS a year, payable i str AREUY descrity, 
scribers not roviog. —2— or —— d j 
are « h he rate , ; 
AND PIPTY CENTS. No paper diecomtinued bas by ole? SM, — 
qubscriber or at the decision of the Pruprietors. Sebscribess Wf * 
suarier must pay ONE DOLLAR quarter in edvasce._- J 504 admire 
J AGENTS. thinking but 
New-York, R. P. Bush, No. 20, Wall-street. able ‘ 
Baltimore, (Md.) William Porver, Commis 
Savannah, (Georgia,) L. Baldwin & Co. the eproact 
Natchez, ( Mise.) Charlies W. Babbitt. there - 
Portemouth, Chilis & March. ®WZain 
Portiand, (Me.) Barnet Peters. Jack 
Exeter, (N.H.) J. Burley, Postmaster. paeees, 
Windsor, (Vt.) Frederick Pettis. ant bllow 


Newburyport, (Mass.) M. Lord, Postmaster 


Medtieid. ( Mase.) Carles Union, Pestanactes. 








